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From  1951  to  1355  exports  of  cotto. 
from  the  U.  S.  declined  rather  steadily 
while  total  world  exports  were  fairly 
constant.  In  other  words,  the  propor- 
tion of  the  world  market  held  by  U,  S. 
cotton  declined  from  approximately 
47  percent  in  1951  to  18  percent  in  1955. 
During  the  1956-57  season  U.  S.  exports 


are  expected  to  be  alm.ost  3  times  as 
large  as  they  were  in  1955-56,  but  world 
exports  are  expected  to  increase  only 
about  15  percent.  Consequently,  the 
proportion  of  the  world  market  held  by 
U.  S.  cotton  probably  will  increase  to 
about  45  percent. 


UNITED  STATES  DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE 
AGRICULTURAL  MARKETING  SERVICE 
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SUMMARY 

Exports  of  cot;ton  are  running  far  ahea.d  of  last  season's  rate  but  con- 
sumption by  domestic  mills  continues  to  lag  somewhat. 

Shi.pments  of  cotton  abroad  from  August  through  November  this  season 
totaled  about  2.1  million  running  bales,  1.6  million  more  than  a  year  earlier. 
They  included  about  23^000  bales  of  American-Egyptian  cotton  compared  with 
about  3,000  bales  a  year  earlier  and  the  1955-56  total  of  about  20,000.  For 
the  1956-57  season,  exports  of  all  cotton  probably  will  be  around  6.5  million 
bales. 
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As  of  Janiiary  22,  CCC  had  sold  about  6.3  million  bales  of  uplaad  cotton 
for  export  between  August  1,  1956  and  Augu.st  I5,  1957*    Prices  for  which  CCC 
has  sold  cotton  have  gone  up  slightly  in  recent  sales  because  of  the  addition 
of  carrying  charges  to  the  sales  prices.    However,  CCC  sales  prices  are  still 
competitive  with  foreign  spot  msurket  prices  for  foreign  grown  cotton. 

Funds  authorized  by  the  U.  S.  Government  to  finance  exports  of  cotton 
in  the  fiscal  year  1957  totaled  about  U76  million  dollars  as  of  Januar^^  22. 
If  completely  used,  these  funds  woiild  finance  the  export  of  about  3*2  million 
bales  of  cotton.    However,  some  of  this  money  probably  will  not  be  used 
because  the  figure  includes  scane  agreements  \inder  Public  Law  hOo  for  which 
purchase  authorizations  have  not  been  issued.    In  1955-56  about  1.6  million 
bales  of  exports  were  financed  by  U.  S.  Govermnent  funds,  including  Export - 
Import  bank  loans. 

Domestic  mill  consumption  from  August  1  through  December  29  was  about 
3.8  million  bales,  or  about  h  percent  less  than  in  approximately  the  same 
period  a  year  earlier.    The  ratio  of  mill  stocks  of  cotton  broadwoven  goods  to 
unfilled  orders  was  higher  than  a  year  earlier  from  June  to  December,  This 
probably  indicates  that  consumption  for  the  rest  of  the  season  will  remain 
somewhat  below  a  year  earlier.    The  estimated  consumption  for  the  1956-57 
marketing  year  is  about  9  million  bales  compared  with  9 '2  million  last  year. 

Consumption  of  American-Egyptian  cotton  has  increased  sharply  this 
year  despite  the  fact  that  the  rate  of  consTjmption  of  all  extra-long-staple 
cotton  is  running  at  about  the  same  rate  as  a  year  earlier.    From  August 
through  December  consumption  of  American-Egyptian  cotton  was  about  63  percent 
of  the  consumption  of  all  extra-long  -staple  cotton  compared  with  about  12 
percent  in  the  same  period  a  year  earlier.    This  increase  probably  is  due  to 
the  competitive  pricing  of  AneacScan  -Egyptian  cotton  and  the  limited  supply  of 
Egyptian  cotton  available . 

The  supply  of  cotton  in  the  U.  S.  in  1956-57  is  a  record  27.8  million 
bales.    With  disappearance  estimated  at  about  15 '5  million  bales  the  carryover 
at  the  end  of  the  season  will  probably  be  about  2.2  million  bales  smaller  than 
the  record  high  of  about  1^.5  million  bales  on  August  1,  1956. 

The  objective  for  the  1957  Soil  Bank  acreage  reserve  program  for  cotton 
has  been  set  at  3 •5  to  h,^  million  acres.    Farmers  participating  in  the 
program  will  receive  payments  for  the  land  which  they  plax^e  in  the  acreage 
reserve  at  the  rate  of  15  cents  per  pound  times  the  county  average  normal 
yield,  adjusted  for  each  farm  according  to  the  productivity  of  the  land  for 
cotton  production.    The  average  nomal  yield    for  the  U.  S.  has  been  set  at 
361  pounds  per  acre .    The  maximum  acreage  from  eax:h  farm  that  may  be  placed 
under  acreage  reserve  is  the  larger    of  10  acres  or  30  percent  of  the  farm 
acreage  allotment. 
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Spot  market  prices  have  increased  somewhat  in  recent  weeks.  On 
January  30,  the  average  l^i-  spot  market  price  for  Middling  1-inch  cotton  was 
33.59  cents  per  pound.    This  compares  with  33. I9  cents  about  a  month  earlier 
and  the  loan  rate  at  these  markets  of  about  33.02  cents  per  pound. 

The  parity  price  for  upland  cotton  in  mid-January  1957  was  36.56  cents 
per  pound,  0.75  cents  above  December.    The  increase  reflects  a  higher  adjusted 
base  price  for  cotton  in  I957  than  in  I956,  12.52  cents  per  pound  compared 
with  12.39  cents,  and  a  higher  Parity  Index.    The  I957  adjusted  base  price 
was  multiplied  by  the  Parity  Index  for  January  of  292  to  obtain  the  January 
1957  parity  price. 

RECENT  DEVELOPMENTS 

Disappearance  of  Cotton  Larger 

The  disappearance  of  cotton  in  the  United  States  during  the  I956-57 
marketing  season  is  estimated  at  about  15^5  million  bales.    This  is  the 
largest  since  I926-27  when  disappearance  was  l8.2  million  bales  and  compares 
with  ISL.k  million  in  1955-56.    The  relatively  large  disappearance  is  being 
caused  by  a  very  storp  increase  in  I956-57  exports  over  those  of  the  preceding 
season.    Domestic  mill  consumption  is  down  slightly. 

Exports  of  Cotton  Increase  Sharply 

Exports  of  cotton  from  the  U.  S.  during  the  current  marketing  year 
probably  will  total  around  6.5  million  bales,  compared  with  2.2  million  bales 
in  the  preceding  season.    This  will  be  the  largest  quantity  exported  in  any 
year  since  1933-3^. 

From  August  1  through  November  1956,  exports  were  about  2.1  million 
bales  compared  with  about  O.5  million  a  year  earlier  and  were  the  largest  for 
these  months  since  1939*    The  seasonal  rate  of  exports  is  discussed  in  the 
article,  "Changes  in  the  Seasonal  Rate  of  Exports  of  Merican  Cotton,"  starting 
on  page  20* 

Exports  of  American-Egyptian  cotton  during  August-November  1956 
accounted  for  about  23,000  bales  of  the  total  exports.    During  the  same  period 
a  year  earlier  about  3,000  bales  of  American-Egyptian  cotton  were  exported. 

Sales  b^  CCC  for  Export 

As  of  January  22,  CCC  had  sold  about  6.3  million  bales  of  upland  cotton 
for  export  between  August  1,  I956  and  August  15,  1957 •    The  rate  of  sale  was 
considerably  smaller  in  December  and  January  than  during  September,  October, 
and  November  as  shown  in  table  1.    The  average  quantity  sold  on  each  bid 
opening  date  (every  other  Tuesday)  in  December  and  January  was  about  63,000 
bales  compared  with  approximately  398,000  bales  in  the  September-November 
period. 
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Table  1.-    Upland  Cotton:    Quantity  sold  by  CCC  for  export 
between  August  1,  1956  and  August  15,  1957 


Date  bids 
were  opened 

Quantity 

oi.uiicu.aT^ive 
:  totals 

jDaj.es 

1950 

Apr. 

0), 

,                      J-U  )  MO  1 

1  0  kftT 
XU  ,  HO  f 

May 

Q 

el's)!  n Qi 

May 

d:d. 

:              do,  (d'^ 

dO^d,  f>0 

June 

12 

-Lj  -?D  (  ^  ^  (O 

1  fttjn  noli 

J\ine 

26 

^l-'-;  (  30 

July 

10 

393^029 

2,00^, 30^ 

July 

0)1 

13  { ,  Lt^d 

3,002,407 

Aug. 

7 

•2  1  on  0)1 1 

Aug. 

3^  *^  (  1  ^  041 

bepx . 

)l 

4  ; 

£3JO  ,  '+0'+ 

3, 40D,±ii;? 

bept . 

J-o  ; 

•20Q  Q  ■jn 

3^o±:j,  35:? 

Oct. 

•OCT  oAq 

4,  XOO,  (  30 

Oct. 

16  : 

k  /^"3  2  /^An 
4,  O^J,  ODU 

c;o)i  vi  ft 
-?9^^  (-l-O 

tr    OOft  OTft 

Nov. 

13  : 

i^22, 522 

5,650,900 

Nov. 

27  : 

6  06^  70"^ 

Dec. 

11  : 

113,800 

.  6,179,593 

Dec. 

26  : 

50,560 

6,230,153 

1957 

Jan. 

8  i 

i^3.039 

6,273,192 

Jan. 

22  : 

^3,502 

6,3l6,69i^ 

The  heavy  sales  made  earlier  probably  have  satisfied  most  of  the 
export  demand  for  the  next  several  months.    This  factor  and  the  smaller 
quantity  of  cotton  available  for  sale  since  November  than  in  the  earlier 
months  apparently  are  primarily  responsible  for  the  current  decline  in  the 
rate  of  sale.    As  of  October  1,  CCC  owned  about  2,986,000  bales  of  upland 
cotton  which  was  available  for  sale  for  export,  but  by  December  7  this 
quantity  had  declined  to  about  732,000  bales. 

On  December  3I,  1956,  CCC  took  o^-mership  of  about  6.0  million  bales 
of  1955-crop  upland  cotton.    However,  this  cotton  cannot  be  sold  by  CCC  until 
it  is  cataloged.    A  partial  catalog  of  these  stocks  of  1955-crop  cotton  will 
be  available  about  March  1. 

Data  on  the  quantity  of  stocks  of  all  cotton  held  by  CCC  (owned  and 
held  as  collateral  against  outstanding  loans,  but  excluding  cotton  sold  for 
export)  are  sho\/n  in  table  9* 

Prices  for  which  CCC  has  sold  cotton  for  export  have  averaged  slightly 
higher  than  25  cents  per  pound,  basis  Middling  I5/I6  inch  at  average  location. 
These  prices  compare  with  the  current  loan  rate  of  31.59  cents  per  pound  for 
Middling  I5/I6  inch  cotton  at  average  location. 
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Prices  for  U.  S.  and  Foreign  Cotton 

Prices  for  which  CCC  has  sold  American  upland  cotton  have  generally 
been  below  comparable  foreign  spot  market  prices  for  foreign  cotton  since  the 
start  of  the  current  season.     (See  table  3.  )    Prices  for  foreign  cotton  have 
tended  to  increase  slightly  since  September,  and  the  prices  for  which  CCC  has 
sold  cotton  have  also  tended  to  rise  slightly.    The  increase  in  CCC  selling 
prices  has  been  caused  principally  by  the  addition  of  "reasonable"  carrying 
charges  to  the  CCC  minimum  sales  prices. 

Supply  and  Distribution  of  Cotton  Abroad 

The  estimated  supply  and  distribution  of  cotton  in  the  foreign  free 
world  was  publif.hed  in  the  Cotton  Situation  for  November  19 56,  CS-I67.  The 
estimates  have  changed  very  little  since  then  and  are  given  below. 

Indications  axe  that  foreign  free  v/orld  consumption  in  I956-57  will 
increase  above  the  19-3  million  bales  of  1955-56,  perhaps  by  about  1  million 
bales.    Economic  activity  abroad  is  at  a  high  level,  foreign  population  is 
increasing,  and  prices  for  cotton  are  low  enough  to  enable  it  to  compete  more 
effectively  with  matmade  fibers  than  in  the  recent  past.    Some  increase  in 
foreign  free  world  fiber  consumption  is  indicated  and  the  strong  demand 


probably  will  benefit  cotton  along  with  other  fibers. 

Table  2.-    Supply  and  distribution  of  cotton: 
free  world,  195^55,  1955-56,  and  I956-57 

Foreign 

Item 

.     195^55  ; 

1955-56 

•  1956-57  1/ 

:  Million  bales     Million  bales 

Million  bales 

Starting  carryover 

:  9.5 

9.8 

7.9 

Production 

:  15.9 

16.1 

16.2 

Imports  from  the  U.  S. 

2.2 

6.5 

Total  supply 

28.3 

28.1 

30.6 

Consumption 

18.7 

19.3 

20.3 

Net  exports  to  Communist 

countries,  exports  to  the 

.8 

U.  S.,  and  destroyed 

.3 

•  9 

Total  disappearance 
Ending  carryover 

19.0 
9.8 

20.2 
7.9 

21.1 
9.5 

1/    Preliminary  estimates. 
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Tatle  3  .  -  Foreign  spot  prices  per  poimd  including  export  taxes  1/  and 
CGC  minimum  sales  prices  at  average  location  in  the  United  States, 
October,  November  and  December  1956  2/ 


Foreign  : 

United 

States 

Mq  T^'Xr  0+ 

Price  per     :      Price  per 

:  Quality 

Quality  * 

pound  3/            pouxid  hj 

5/ 

Cents 

Cents 

October 

Broach 

Vijay,  fine 

27.14 

22.96 

SLM  15/16" 

Karachi,  Pakistan 

289  F  Sind 

fine  S  G 

27.50 

24.29 

SLM  1" 

:  Acala  II 

i|-0.l8 

28.64 

M  1-1/16" 

kn^OA^      X  <J.L.C -J ■  W  ^       J_<X  Ci< ^  -1. 

Type  5 

K 

23.54 

SLM  31/32" 

.  M  1-1/32"  7/ 

30.26 

27.97 

M  1-1/32" 

■LjXiiict ^    x  wx  U, 

Tanguis  type  5 

38.99 

28.00 

SLM  1-3/16" 

■  Ashmouni  good 

47.97 

30.20 

M  1-1/8" 

:  November 

U  will  U  C»f     ^  XXaVXXCI 

Broach 

Vijay,  fine 

23.16 

SLM  15/16" 

289  F  Sind 

•    fines  G 

29.18 

24.52 

SLM  1" 

:  Acala  II 

51.84 

29.01 

M  1-1/16" 

Sao  Paulo.  BTazil 

Type  5 

23.72 

SLM  31/32" 

I'lCl  WCUilvJX  \JQ  y  X^IC^X^^VJ 

M  1-1/32"  7/ 

8/31.12 

28.30 

M  1-1/32" 

XjXIIIcI  J  XCXlX 

;  Tanguis  type  5 

38.20 

28.20 

SLM  1-3/16" 

AT  exandT"!  a.  E^vnt 

Ashmouni  good 

9/48.19 

30.57 

M  1-1/8" 

:  December 

"BomlDav .  Tndia 

:  Broach 

:    Vijay,  fine 

6/ 

23.32 

SLM  15/16" 

Karachi,  Pakistan 

:  289  F  Sind 

:     fine  S  G 

31.01 

24.71 

SLM  1" 

Izmir,  Turkey 

:  Acala  II 

47.20 

29.23 

M  1-1/16" 

Sao  Paulo,  Brazil 

:  Type  5 

6/ 

23.90 

SLM  31/32" 

Matamoros,  Mexico 

:  M  1-1/32"  7/ 

8/31.15 

28.45 

M  1-1/32" 

Lima,  Peru 

:  Tanguis  type  5 

38.20 

28.42 

SLM  1-3/16" 

Alexandria,  Egypt 

:  Ashmo\mi  good 

49.63 

30.79 

M  1-1/8" 

basis.    3/  Average  of  prices  collected  once  each  week.    4/  Net  weight  price 
for  U.  S.  is  CGC  minimum  sales  price  h  O.96.    Price  for  each  month  is  the 
average  of  minimum  prices  at  average  location  for  all  sales  made  during  the 
month.    5/  Queility  of  U.  S.  cotton  generally  considered  to  be  most  nearly 
comparable  to  the  foreign  cotton.    6/  No  quotations,    ij  Delivered  at  Browns- 
ville. Net  weight  price  =  actual  price 4-  O.96.     8/  Nominal.    9/  One  quotation. 
Foreign  Agricultural  Service  and  Cotton  Division,  AMS. 
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Production  of  cotton  in  the  foreign  free  world  is  estimated  at  about 
16.2  million  bales  for  the  current  season.    This  small  increase  over  the 
preceding  season  results  mainly  from  higher  yields. 

Acreage  in  the  foreign  free  world  is  estimated  to  have  declined  by 
about  1.0  million  acres  in  I956-57  from  1955-56.    The  decline  is  the  first 
since  World  War  II  and  occurred  at  the  same  time  that  world  prices  for  cotton 
declined.     Acreage  in  Brazil,  Mexico,  and  Central  America  was  down  sharply, 
about  20,  25,  and  28  percent.    No  other  major  producing  area  shows  such  sharp 
declines  and  a  few  countries  show  relatively  small  increases. 

Stocks  of  cotton  in  the  foreign  free  world  on  August  1,  I956  totaled 
about  T»9  million  bales,  nearly  2  million  bales  below  one  and  two  years 
earlier.    The  decrease  occurred  after  the  U.  S.  had  announced  that  it  woiild 
make  its  cotton  available  for  export  in  the  I956-57  marketing  year  at 
competitive  world  prices.    The  U.  S.  export  price  is  now  lower  than  the 
average  of  last  season  and  has  apparently  stabilized.    Foreign  countries 
delayed  ptirchsises  last  year  in  anticipation  of  the  price  decline,  but 
probably  will  rebuild  their  stocks  in  the  current  season.    Exports  may  be 
larger  than  the  6.5  million  bales  estimated  sbove  if  they  rebuild  their  stocks 
by  more  than  1.6  million  bales  and  if  shipping  is  available. 

U.  S_.  Government  Financing  of  Cotton  Exports 

Funds  committed  by  the  U.  S.  Government  for  financing  cotton  exports, 
which  can  be  used  in  the  I956-57  fiscal  year  (July  1,  I956  to  J\ine  30,  1957), 
totaled  about  ^76  million  dollars  as  of  January  22.    These  funds  would  finance 
the  export  of  about  3*2  million  bales.    About  26^^  million  dollars  were  used  in 
1955-56  to  finance  the  export  of  about  1.6  million  bales,  as  shown  below. 

Table  k.-  Programs  of  the  U.  S.  Goverraaent  for  financing  the  export 
of  cotton,  fiscal  years  beginning  July  1,  1955  ancL  1956 


Program 

:        1955-56  i/ 

:  1956-57 

■w  

Value 

:  Quantity 

:      Value  : 

Quantity 

Mil.  dol. 

Mil.  bales 

Mil.  dol.    Mil.  bales 

Export- Import  bank  loans 

60.5) 

63.6 

o.i^ 

International  Cooperation 

) 

Administration 

113.2) 

2/  121.5 

.8 

Public  Law  kOO 

Title  I 

Qk:h 

.5 

k/  291.1 

2.0 

Title  II  J 

6.k 

5/ 

0 

0 

Total 

90.8 

.5 

291.1 

2.0 

Grand  total 

26k.. ^ 

1.6 

U76.2 

3.2 

available  for  use  in  I956-57.     3/  Authorized  for  delivery  in  I956-57  and  \m- 
paid  authorizations  carried  over  from  I955-56  to  1956-57.    k/  Includes  follow- 
ing agreements  for  which  purchase  authorizations  have  not  been  issued:  India 
-  $^46,879,816,  Indonesia  -  ^k,lkQ,0QO,  and  Korea  -  $ii-30,000  .    5/    Less  than 
50,000  bales. 
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The  figures  shown  in  table  k  indicate  that  shipments  \mder  Public  Law 
i|-80,  the  Agricultural  Trade  Development  and  Assistance  Act  of  195^^  will  com- 
prise the  largest  source  of  funds  for  U.  S.  financing  of  cotton  exports  in 
the  current  fiscal  year.    In  1955-56  the  International  Cooperation  Administra- 
tion program  was  the  largest  source  of  funds. 

The  Public  Law  ^8o  program  includes  agreements  with  India  for  more  than 
70  million  dollars  to  be  used  over  a  three -year  period  from  August  1956.  It 
is  likely,  therefore,  that  the  figure  for  funds  available  in  1956-57  overstate 
the  amount  of  cotton  exports  which  will  be  financed  by  the  U.  S.  Government 
in  1956-57. 

Cotton  Products  Export  Program 

Payments  are  being  made  for  cotton  products  exported  during  the  1956-57 
marketing  year  to  offset  the  price  advantage  gained  by  foreign  mills  under  the 
cotton  export  sales  program.    Payments  to  exporters  of  cotton  products  from 
August  1  through  December  amounted  to  about  4.5  million  dollars.  These  payments 
were  made  for  exports  of  about  61. 3  million  pounds  of  cotton  products.  These 
products  include  practically  all  products  from  finished  fabrics  through  ^ra,ste. 
The  payments  and  the  pounds  covered  by  the  payments  for  each  classification 
under  the  export  payments  program  are  sho^m  in  table  5'    The  largest  amount 
of  pa-yment  and  the  largest  number  of  pounds  covered  by  these  payments  occurred 
in  the  November  period. 

Rate  of  Domestic  !!lll  Consumption  of  Cotton 

Domestic  mill  cons^Jtmption  of  cotton  from  August  1  through  December  29, 
1956  totaled  about  3,750,000  bales.    This  was  about  170,000  bales  or  k  percent 
less  than  consumption  during  approximately  the  same  period  a  year  earlier. 

The  average  daily  rate  of  consumption  during  November  was  down  contra- 
seaaonally  from  October,  but  October  increased  more  than  seasonally'"  above 
September.    The  combined  average  rate  for  October  and  November  sho\fed  a 
larger  than  normal  seasonal  increase  from  August  and  September  but  was  still 
below  a  year  earlier. 

The  average  daily  rate  of  consumption  for  December  declined  slightly 
more  than  the  normal  seasonal  amount  from  November.   If  normal  seasonal  changes 
in  the  rate  of  consmption  prevail  for  the  remainder  of  the  current  marketing 
year,  domestic  mill  consumption  of  cotton  probably  will  total  about  9  million 
bales  for  the  1956-57  season. 

Consimiption  of  Extra-Long -Staple  Cotton 

The  consumption  of  extra-long  -staple  cotton  in  the  U.  S.  from  August  1 
through  December  29,  1956  was  slightly  less  than  during  the  same  period  a  3''ear 
earlier,  about  ^4-6, 000  and  50,000  bales,  respectively.    However,  the  consump- 
tion of  American -Egyptian  cotton  was  up  sharply  from  a  year  earlier.  In 
August -December  1956,  about  29,000  bales  of  American -Egyptian  cotton  were 
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consumed^  but  in  approximately  the  same  period  a  year  ear±ier  only  6;  000  bales 
were  consiamed.    American-Egyptian  ccttun  comprised  about  63  percent  of  the 
extra-lcng-staple  Cotton  used  by  domestic  mills  in  the  August-December  1956 
period^  compared  with  about  12  percent  a  year  earlier. 

At  the  same  time  that  consumption  of  American-Egyptian  cotton  increased^, 
consumption  of  Egyptian  cotton  declined.    In  August- December  19ji6,  the  use  of 
Egyptian  cotton  by  domestic  mills  was  IO.3OO  bales  or  about  22  percent  uf  do- 
mestic mill  consumption  of  all  extra- long -staple  cotton.    A  year  earlier  these 
figures  were  36.. 000  bales  and  71  percent. 

The  increased  use  of  American -Egyptian  cotton  and  the  decrease  in  the 
use  of  Egyptian  cotton  was  caused  by  the  limited  supply  of  Egyptian  cotton 
(see  page  1^+  )  and  prices  for  American-Egyptian  cotton  which  are  lower  than 
prices  for  Egyptian  cotton.    In  December,  the  landed  New  England  price  for 
American-Egyptian,  grade  3^  1-7/16  inches  in  staple  length  averaged  77*50 
cents  per  pound.    For  Karnak,  fully  good  to  extra,  the  price  averaged  8j  .kk 
cents . 

Ratio  of  Mill  Stocks  of  Broadwoven 
Goods  to  Unfilled  Orders 

After  reaching  a  peak  of  0.53  in  August  195^,  highest  since  August  195^^ 
the  ratio  of  mill  stocks  of  cotton  broadwoven  goods  to  unfilled  orders  declin- 
ed to  about  O.i+l  at  the  end  of  October  but  was  still  above  a  year  earlier. 
Preliminary  figures  indicate  increases  in  the  ratio  for  November  and  December, 
thus  making  it  seven  consecutive  months  in  which  the  ratios  have  been  higher 
than  last  year.    The  relatively  high  ratios  probably  indicate  that  the  rate  of 
domestic  mill  consumption  will  remain  below  that  of  a  year  earlier  for  most  of 
the  months  from  January  through  July  1957. 

Mill  Margins  Decline 

The  mill  margin,  or  the  difference  between  the  cost  of  a  pound  of 
cotton  and  the  value  of  the  amoxint  of  cloth  made  from  that  cotton  (average 
for  17  constructions),  declined  for  the  second  consecutive  month  in  December. 
The  decline  was  caused  by  a  decline  in  the  value  of  gray  goods  and  an  increase 
in  the  price  of  cotton.    The  mill  meirgin  declined  from  30 '75  cents  in  October 
to  29.80  cents  in  December.    The  mill  margin  in  December  1955  vas  31«08  cents. 
'Tiie''^erage  price  for  cotton  used  in-  the  fabrics  increased  from  an  average  of 
33 '80  cents  per  pound  in  October  to  3^-27  cents  in  December.    The  price  in  De- 
cember 1955  was  35*57  cents  per  poxmd.    The  average    value  of  the  fabrics 
declined  from  6U.55  cents  in  October  to  64.07  cents  in  December.    In  December 
1955  this  price  was  66.65  cents. 
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Supply  of  Cotton  at  Record  High 

The  supply  of  cotton  in  the  United  States  during  the  1956-57  marketing 
year  is  a  record  high  of  about  27.8  million  running  bales.    The  previous  re- 
cord of  26.0  million  bales  was  set  in  the  1955-56  season.    The  I956-57  supply 
includes  a  starting  carryover  of  1^.5  million  bales,  the  1956  crop  estimated 
at  13.2  million  rionning  bales  (13 •  3  million  500-pound  bales)  as  of  December  1, 
1956,  and  estimated  imports  of  about  0.1  million  bales. 

Production  of  Cotton 

Cotton  production  estimated  for  the  current  season  is  about  I3.2  mil- 
lion running  bales,  approximately  I.3  million  bales  or  about  10  percent 
smaller  than  production  during  the  preceding  season.    About  13*1  million  baJes 
of  cotton  from  the  1956  crop  had  been  ginned  by  January  I6,  1957 •    This  was 
about  99«6  percent  of  the  estimated  1956  crop.    A  year  earlier  9Q,Q  percent  of 
the  1955  crop  had  been  ginned. 

The  acreage  harvested  during  the  current  season  declined  about  8  per- 
cent from  that  for  the  1955  crop.    The  larger  decline  in  the  crop  than  in 
acreage  was  caused  by  a  slightly  lower  yield  per  harvested  acre,  4l7  and  U08 
pounds  for  the  1955  and  1956  crops,  respectively.    Despite  the  decline  in  the 
1956  yield,  it  was  second  only  to  the  record  high  of  1955* 

The  average  yield  per  harvested  acre  in  the  Western  States  of  Arizona, 
California,  and  New  Mexico  was  at  an  all  time  high  of  9^^  pounds  per  harvested, 
acre  in  1956.    The  1955  yield  in  this  area  was  about  818  pounds  per  acre. 
Average  yields  in  all  other  areas  of  the  Cotton  Belt  declined  in  1956  from 
1955.     (See  table  11.)    Yields  on  non- irrigated  acres  in  Texas  and  Oklahoma 
were  materially  reduced  by  severe  drought. 

j  The  West's    proportion  of  the  total  acreage  harvested  also  increased 

in  1956  over  1955.    This  proportion  increased  in  the  Southeast  and  the  Delta 
States  as  well,  but  it  declined  in  the  Southwest.     (See  table  12.) 

^  Because  of  the  higher  yields  and  the  larger  proportion  of  U.  S. 

acreage  harvested,  the  West's  proportion  of  U.  S.  production  increased  from 
15  percent  in  1955  to  19  percent  in  I956.    The  proportion  for  all  the  other 
areas  declined  about  1  or  2  percent.     (See  table  13 •) 

Imports  of  Cotton 

Imports  of  cotton  into  the  U.  S.  from  Aiigust  1  through  November  I956 
I    were  29,361  bales.    This  compares  with  6l,08l  bales  a  year  earlier.    It  ap- 
pears likely  that  imports  for  the  entire  1956-57  season  will  be  less  than 
100,000  bales. 
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Inrports  of  extra-long-staple  cotton  in  the  August -November  1956  period 
were  8,021  bales  or  only  about  29  percent  of  such  inrports  during  the  same 
period  a  year  earlier.    Because  much  of  the  Egyptian  crop  is  being  shipped  to 
iron  curtain  countries ,  the  available  supply  of  extra-long- staple  cotton  from 
that  country  is  limited.    In  addition,  prices  for  American-Egyptian  cotton  are 
competitive  with  those  for  Kajmak  cotton  from  Egypt.    These  two  factors  are 
probably  the  most  important  reasons  for  the  smaller  imports  in  1956-57  than  in 
1955-56. 

The  1957  Carryover 

The  carryover  of  cotton  on  August  1,  1957  is  expected  to  be  about 
12.3  million  bales.    This  is  about  2.2  million  bales  below  the  record  high 
carryover  of  1956,  but  is  larger  than  any  other  carryover  since  records  began 
in  191^1. 

The  Acreage  Reserve  Program 

The  objective  for  the  Soil  Bank  arireage  reserve  program  for  the  1957 
crop  of  upland  cotton  is  3' 5  to  k.^  million  acres.    Farmers  will  receive  pay- 
ments for  the  land  v*iich  they  place  in  the  acreage  reserve  at  the  rate  of 
15  cents  per  pound  times  the  normal  yield  as  determined  for  their  farm  in  the 
manner  indicated  below.     In  order  to  qualify  for  the  acreage  reserve,  farmers 
must  agree  to  place  land  in  the  acreage  reserve  by  March  1,  1957-    The  acreage 
planted  to  cotton  must  be  less  than  the  farmer ' s  acreage  allotment  at  least  by 
the  amount  of  land  placed  in  the  acreage  reserve.    Furthermore,,  no  other  crop 
can  be  harvested  from  the  acreage  reserve,  and  no  livestock  can  be  grazed  on 
such  land. 

The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  announced  the  national  average  yield  and 
payment  per  acre  for  1957  on  December  12,  195°. 

The  Secretary  stated,  "For  corn,  cotton,  and  rice,  an  average  county 
dollars-and-cents  payment  rate  will  be  established  for  each  crop.    While  the 
county  rates  will  vary  considerably,  they  will  'average  out'  to  approximately 
the  national  rate  for  the  crop.    Relative  productivity,  distance  from  markets, 
and  historic  local  prices  will  determine  the  county  rate.    From  these  county 
'average'  payment  rates  for  each  of  the  three  crops,  individual  farm  per-acre 
rates  will  be  established  by  the  county  ASC  committee.    They  will  vary,  up  or 
down  from  the  county  rate,  in  accordance  with  relative  productivity  and  farm- 
ing methods." 

The  national  average  yield  rate  per  acre  for  cotton  for  computing  pay- 
ments under  the  1957  acreage  reserve  was  set  at  36I  po'onds.    The  approximate 
national  average  rate  of  payment  per  acre  was  set  at  $5^i--15' 

The  maximum  amount  of  acreage  from  each  farm  that  may  be  placed  in  the 
acreage  reserve  is  the  larger  of  10  acres  or  30  percent  of  the  farm  allotment. 
If  the  allocation  to  a  county  for  the  acreage  reserve  for  cotton  is  larger 
than  required  to  cover  agreements  under  the  maximum  restriction,  the  majcimum 
placed  in  the  acreage  reserve  from  each  farm  may  be  increased. 
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If  the  objectives  of  the  acreage  reserve  are  reached,  harvested  acreage 
for  cotton  will  probably  be  around  13  million  acres.    This  would  be  the 
smallest  harvested  acreage  since  the  1870' s. 


The  average  ik  spof;  market  price  for  Middling,  1-inch  cotton  has  re- 
mained fairly  close  to  the  support  level  at  these  markets  since  August  1, 
1956.    The  average  monthly  price  has  fluctuated  between  33.01  and  33-19  cents 
per  pound  from  August  through  December  I956.    Prices  in  January  have  risen 
somewhat.    On  January  30,  the  average  ih  spot  market  price  was  33. 59 cents  per 
pound  compared  with  33*19  cents  approximately  a  month  earlier.    These  prices 
compare  with  the  average  ih  spot  market  loan  rate  for  Middling  1-inch  of 
33 '02  cents  per  pound. 

The  average  monthly  prices  in  August-December  1955  ranged  from  3^4^.21  to 
3^.97  cents  per  pound.    The  average  1955  crop  support  price  for  Middling 
1-inch  cotton  at  the  ih  spot  markets  was  3^-80  cents  per  pound. 

The  Parity  Price  for 
Upland  Cotton 

The  mid-January  1957  parity  price  for  upland  cotton  was  36.56  cents 
per  pound,  compared  with  35 -Si  cents  in  December  and  3^*8^  cents  in  January 
1956.    The  increase  in  the  parity  price  was  caused  by  a  rise  in  the  adjusted 
base  price  for  cotton  and  in  the  Parity  Index  (prices  paid  by  farmers  in- 
cluding interest,  taxes,  and  wages).    The  Parity  Index  for  mid-January  1957 
of  292  (1910-14=100)  was  up  2  points  from  the  revised  December  index  and 
11  points  from  a  year  earlier. 

The  adjusted  base  price  for  1957  is  12.52  cents  per  pound,  compared 
with  12.39  cents  for  1956.    The  new  adjusted  base  price  was  conrputed  by 
dividing  the  average  price  received  by  fanners  for  upland  cotton  (adjusted 
for  cotton  placed  in  the  CCC  loan)  for  19^7  through  1956  by  the  average  index 
of  prices  received  by  farmers  for  all  farm  products  during  the  same  period. 
To  compute  the  parity  price  for  each  month  in  1957^  the  1957  adjusted  base 
price  is  multiplied  by  the  Parity  Index  for  each  month.    The  resulting  parity 
price  is  the  "modernized  parity"  price  for  cotton. 

Prices  for  Cotton 
Linters  Increase 

Prices  for  cotton  linters  have  increased  rather  steadily  since  July  31 ^ 
1956.    The  price  rise  has  occurred  for  both  felting  and  chemical  linters. 
For  example,  on  July  31,  the  price  for  Grade  2,  staple  2  linters  was 
8.25  cents  per  pound,  and  the  price  for  Grade  7,  staple  7         3. 50  cents. 


U.  S.  Market  Prices 
for  Cotton 
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On  January  15,  1957  these  prices  were  10. 50  and  5-75  cents  per  pound  respec- 
tively.   Both  of  these  classes  are  felting  linters.     Chemical  grade  linters 
rose  from  2.75  to  3'00  cents  per  pound  on  July  31  to  5 -25  cents  on  January  15, 
1957.    The  increase  in  prices  reflects  a  declining  supply  in  relation  to  dis- 
appearance, as  explained  "below. 

Supply  and  Disappearance 
of  Cotton  Linters 

The  supply  of  cotton  linters  in  the  U.  S.  during  the  current  marketing 
year  is  estimated  at  about  2.8  million  bales.    This  compares  with  approxi- 
mately 3-^  million  bales  during  the  two  preceding  seasons.    The  1956-57  supply 
includes  a  smaller  starting  carryover  and  smaller  production  than  during  the 
195^55  and  1955-56  marketing  years.     (See  table  6.) 


Table  6.-  Cotton  linters:    Supply,  United  States,  195^  to  date 


Year 
beginning 
Aug.  1 

Stocks  : 
beginning  of  : 
season  1/  : 

Production 

Net  imuorts 

•      ^  • 

Total 

Million 

Million 

Million 

Million 

bales  3/ 

bales  3/ 

bales  V 

bales 

195^ 

1.5 

1.7 

0.2 

3.^ 

1955  : 

1.5 

5/1.7 

.2 

3.^ 

1956  6/ 

1.0 

1.6 

.2 

2.8 

1/  Includes  stocks  at  mills,  public  storage,  oil  mills,  and  else'vrfaere. 
2/  Includes  imports  less  re-exports. 
3/  Running  bales. 

\J  Bales  of  500  pounds  gross  weight. 

5/  Includes  production  at  gins  and  delinting  plants. 

"oj  Estimated. 

The  disappearance  of  linters  during  the  1956-57  season  is  expected  to 
be  about  2.0  million  bales.    This  compares  with  2.2  million  bales  in  the  pre- 
ceding season  and  1.8  million  bales  in  195^-55 •     Domestic  consumption  of 
linters  is  expected  to  be  lower  during  1956-57  than  it  was  during  1955-56. 
(See  table  7. ) 
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Table  7.-  Cotton  linters:    Distribution,  United  States,  193k  to  date 


Year  i 
beginning  : 
Aug .  1  ; 

Consumption  : 

Exports  : 

Destroyed  : 

stocks  : 
end  of 
season 

Total 

1/ 

;  Million 
bales  2/ 

Million 
bales  2/ 

Million 
bales  2/ 

Million 
bales  2/ 

Million 
bales  2/ 

195k  3/ 

1.5 

0.3 

1.5 

3.2 

"  1.8 

,k. 

1.0 

3.2 

1956  5/ 

1.6 

.k 

.8 

2.8 

1/  Totals  were  made  before  data  vere  rounded. 


2/  Running  bales 

3/  Includes  motes,  sweepings,  etc. 
k/  Less  than  50,000  bales. 
5/  Estimated. 

The  consumption  of  linters  through  December  was  about  695,000  bales. 
This  was  about  7  percent  below  consumption  a  year  earlier.    However,  consump- 
tion during  November  and  December  was  only  about  86  percent  of  the  same  months 
in  1955,  and  cons\iDrption  for  the  entire  1956-57  season  may  be  off  more  than 
10  percent  from  1955-56. 

Despite  the  decline  in  consumption,  the  carryover  of  linters  on  August 
Ij  1957  probably  will  decline  to  about  800,000  bales.    This  will  be  the 
smallest  carryover    since  1952  and  compares  with  about  1  million  bales  on 
August  1,  1956. 

Linters  Pulp  Prices  Increase 

The  prices  for  purified  linters  or  linters  pulp  increased  in  November 
to  11.83  cents  per  pound.    This  is  the  highest  price  since  September  1953  and 
probably  reflects  the  increased  prices  for  chemical  grade  linters.    For  the 
first  time  since  September  1953  the  price  for  linters  pulp  was  higher  than  the 
price  for  acetate  and  cupra  grade  dissolving  woodpulp,  which  has  been  11.25 
cents  per  pound  since  January  195I.  Prices  for  high  tenacity  viscose  grade 
and  standard  viscose  grade  dissolving  woodpulp  have  been  9.75  and  9.25  cents 
per  pound,  respectively,  since  January  1951 • 
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Report  to  the  Congress  on  Varioxis  Methods  of 
Supporting  the  Price  of  Cotton 

On  January  8  the  Senate  Appropriations  Committee  released  a  report 
submitted  by  the  Department  of  Agricultiore  entitled,  "Various  Methods  of  Sup- 
porting the  Price  of  Cotton."    This  report  analyzed  the  following  systems  for 
supporting  the  price  of  cotton: 

1.  Cash  Export  Subsidy. 

2.  Sale    of  CCC  Stocks  for  Export. 

3.  Certificate  Plan  ajid  Processing  Tax  Plan. 
k.  International  Cotton  Agreement. 

5.  Ninety  Percent  of  Parity  (Modernized  Parity). 

V       6.  Flexible  Support  Price  System  (Modernized  Parity). 

7.  Seventy -five  Percent  of  Parity  (Modernized  Parity). 

8.  Ninety  Percent  of  Cotton's  Ovm  Parity. 

9.  Cotton's  Ovm  Parity  with  50-Percent  Efficiency  Modifier. 

The  report  stated:     "Each  system  of  price  support...     was  analyzed  for 
its  economic  effects  under  ass-umed  general  economic  conditions .    For  illustra- 
tion purposes  these  effects  were  estimated  for  I96O.    The  pertinent  points 
compared  are : 

(1)  Size  of  disappearance. 

(2)  Size  of  the  acreage  reduction  below  uncontrolled  acreage 
required  by  each  system  to  balance  production  and  disappearance. 

(3)  Cost  of  each  system  to  the  Government. 
(k)    The  farm  value  of  the  crop  (lint  only). 

(5)  Farm  value  of  crop  less  cost  to  Government. 

(6)  Net  farm  income. 

"The  largest  disappearance  is  estimated  for  the  Cash  Export  Subsidy, 
Sale  of  CCC  Stocks  for  Export,  and  the  Certificate  systems  in  I960,  1I+.7  mil- 
lion bales;  the  smallest  for  the  90  Percent  of  Parity  system,  11.^4-  million 
bales.    The  Certificate  Plan  reqiiires  the  smallest  acreage  reduction  and  the 
90  Percent  of  Parity  system  the  largest. 
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"Total  costs  to  the  Government  ( ax3.ministrative  and  non-administrative) 
for  the  tvo-f)rice  systems  range  from  about  O.3  billion  dollars  for  the  Cash 
Export  Subsidy  and  the  Sale  of  CCC  Stocks  for  Export  systems  with  65  and 
90  percent  of  parity  price  objectives  to  less  than  0.05  billion  for  the  Cer- 
tificate Plan.    For  all  other  systems,  if  fully  effective  controls  over  pro- 
duction could  be  assumed  in  I96O,  cost  to  the  Government  would  be  relatively 
Rominal.    This  would  involve  much  more  drastic  controls  than  have  been  in 
effect  in  the  past.    If  such  drastic  controls  were  not  feasible,  the  cost  to 
the  Government  would  be  much  higher  than  that  estimated  in  this  report. 

"Disregarding  cost  to  the  Government,  the  highest  estimated  farm  value 
for  the  cotton  crop  in  I96O,  2.3  billion  dollars,  would  be  obtained  under  the 
Cash  Export  Subsidy  and  Sale  of  CCC  Stocks  for  Export  systems  with  price  ob- 
jectives of  65  and  90  percent  of  parity.    The  estimated  value  under  the 
90  Percent  of  Parity  system  is  the  smallest,  about  1.8  billion  dollars. 

"Once  again  ignoring  cost  to  the  Government,  the  largest  net  farm  in- 
come, about  1.8  billion  dollars,  is  estimated  in  I96O  for  the  Cash  Export 
Subsidy  and  Sale  of  CCC  Stocks  for  Export  systems  with  65  and  90  percent  of 
parity  price  objectives.    The  Cotton's  Own  Parity  with  50-Percent  Efficiency 
Modifier  system  shows  the  lowest  estimated  net  farm  income,  about  l.h  billion 
dollars.    If  Government  cost  is  deducted,  differences  between  the  various 
systems  are  narrowed. 

"Beyond  I96O  it  becomes  more  and  more  difficult  to  evaluate  the 
precise  economic  effects  of  the  several  programs.    The  programs  and  policies 
followed  between  now  and  I96O  will  doubtless  affect  the  cotton  industry  for 
many  years  beyond  that  date.    A  cotton  price  low  enough  to  make  cotton  com- 
petitive both  in  the  domestic  and  foreign  markets  in  I96O  would  set  in  motion 
forces  that  would,  in  the  long  run,  increase  the  consiamption  of  United  States 
cotton.    For  this  reason,  in  the  more  distant  future,  the  relative  position  of 
the  two  90  percent  systems  woiild  probably  tend  to  worsen.    They  would  tend  to 
discourage  domestic  and  foreign  use  of  American  cotton  relative  to  the  other 
systems;  hence  comparatively  less  land  would  be  devoted  to  the  production  of 
cotton. " 

A  limited  supply  of  copies  of  this  report  are  available  upon  request 
from  the  Department  of  Agricvilture. 
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Changes  in  the  Seasonal  Rate  of  Exports  of  American  Cotton  1/ 

by 

Martin  S.  Simon 

This  article  discusses  the  changes  that  have  occurred  in  the  sea- 
sonal pattern  of  exports  of  cotton  from  the  United  States  between 
the  interwar  period  (I92O-38)  and  the  postvar  period  (1946-56). 
The  seasonal  for  the  postwar  period  indicates  a  total  for  exports 
during  the  first  half  of  the  crop  year  normally  aboat  the  same 
as  that  for  the  second  half.     In  contrast,  the  interwar  seasonal 
indicates  a  total  for  the  first  half  ordinarily  about  50  percent 
greater  than  that  for  the  second  half.    This  change  probably  re- 
flects prime.rily  a  tendency  toward  hand-to-mouth  buying  of 
American  cotton  by  foreign  users  in  the  postwar  period  with  the 
United  States  becoming  a  residual  supplier.    Largely  because  of 
data  limitations,  it  is  not  certain  "vrtiether  the  differences  be- 
tween the  two  seasonals  may  be  in  part  due  to  Government  financ- 
ing of  U.  S.  cotton  exports  which  accoxmted  for  a  large  portion 
of  each  year's  exports  in  the  postwar  period.    Seasonal  influ- 
ences may  not  have  as  much  bearing  on  es^carts  in  the  current 
season  as  would  ordinarily  be  expected  largely  because  a  substan- 
tial amount  of  the  cotton  exported  probably  will  come  from  CCC 
inventories  rather  than  from  marketings  of  the  current  crop. 
The  articl^e  also  indicates  that  moving  seasonal  factors  appar- 
ently represent  the  seasonal  pattern  for  exports  better  than 
do  stable  factors  and  considers  their  use  for  analytical  pxiirposes. 

In  the  November-December  1953  issue  of  the  Cotton  Situation,  a  special 
article  appeared  entitled, "Seasonal  Rate  of  Exports  of  American  Cotton."  In 
that  article,  average  index  numbers  of  seasonality,  computed  for  the  interwar 
years  (1920-39)  and  the  postwar  years  (19^-53)  ^  were  described  and  contrast- 
ed.   The  comparison  revealed  a  marked  difference  in  the  seasonal  pattern  of 
the  two  periods.  In  the  interwar  period,  the  rate  of  exports  normally  rose 
from  a  July-August  low  to  an  October-November  peak  and  then  declined  steadily 
to  the  summer  trough,  a  pattern  conforming  in  essence  to  that  for  cotton  mar- 
ketings.   The  seasonal  movement  in  the  postwar  period  showed  the  lowest  rate 
of  exports  once  again  to  be  in  July  and  August,  but  the  peak  was  not  reached 
until  December  and,  before  the  decline  to  the  shammer  low  ensued,  a  secondary 
peak  appeared  in  March.     In  addition,  the  normal  rate  for  exports  dxoring  most 
of  the  latter  months  of  the  crop  year  (February  to  June)  was  higher  in  the 
postwar  years  than  it  was  in  the  interwar  period.    On  the  other  hand,  during 
the  September-November  period,  the  postwar  rate  was  lower  than  the  intei*war 
rate. 


'LJ  The  research  on  \rhich  this  report  is  based  was  carried  on  under  authority 
of  the  Agricultural  Marketing  Act  of  19^6  (Rl-IA,  Title  II ). 
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The  seasonal  index  for  the  postwar  period  was  necessarily  based  on  a 
relatively  few  years,  and  there  was  some  question  as  to  the  significance  of 
the  direction  of  change  indicated  for  several  of  the  months .    With  three  more 
years  of  data  now  on  hand,  it  was  decided  to  recompute  the  postwar  seasonal, 
this  time  utilizing  services  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Census.    These  included  an 
automatic  data  processing  system  and  a  rather  elaborate  method  of  seasonal 
adjustment  made  feasible  by  the  former .    2/    The  method  automatically  provides 
moving  seasonal  adjustment  factors --that  is,  ones  which  change  from  year  to 
year.    A  constant  index  of  seasonality  can  also  be  obtained. 

Moving  emd  stable  seasonsil  adjustment  factors  were  computed  for  exports 
of  American  cotton  for  the  interwar  period,  August  1920  to  July  I938,  and  for 
the  postwar  i)eriod,  August  19^  to  July  1956.    The  results  confinn  the  earlier 
conclxision  that  a  shift  in  seasonal  pattern  between  the  two  periods  has  taken 
place.    In  broad  outline,  the  differences  now  manifest  are  about  the  same  as 
those  observed  three  years  ago  and  described  briefly  above.    These  differences 
may  be  seen  in  figure  1.    For  each  month,  the  heavy  line  represents  the  moving 
seasonal  adjustment  factors;  the  light  line  the  stable  factor.    The  factors 
for  each  month  are  shown  as  a  percentage  of  the  average  for  all  of  the  months 
in  a  given  year.    A  higher  value  for  each  month  from  September  to  November  in 
the  interwar  period  than  in  the  postwar  period  is  clearly  observable,  as  well 
as  a  lower  value  for  each  month  from  March  to  June. 

Figure  1  also  shows  that,  within  the  seasonal  context  of  each  period, 
strong  forces  apparently  have  caused  changes  each  year  in  the  relative  sea- 
sonal importance  of  each  month.    For  example,  the  factors  for  November  in  the 
interwar  period  rise  from  153  in  1920  to  180  in  1925  ^  then  fall  to  155  in  1933, 
and  finally  rise  to  161  in  1937'    On  the  other  hand,  the  factors  for  October 
in  the  postwar  period  rise  steadily  from  58  in  19^+6  to  II8  in  1955  •  The 
changes  in  the  postwar  seasonal  factors  through  the  period,  for  the  most  part, 
have  not  tended  to  restore  the  interwar  seasonal  pattern. 

Thus,  the  recomputation  of  the  seasonal  rate  of  exports  of  United 
States  cotton,  in  addition  to  drawing  attention  once  again  to  a  shift  in 
seasonal  pattern  between  the  inteirwar  and  postwar  periods,  has  revealed  im- 
portant variatioDB  within  the  seasonal  pattern  of  each  period  as  represented 
by  the  moving  seasonal  indexes .    For  purposes  of  discussion,  these  changes  in 
seasonality  ere  considered  separately.    In  other  words,  consideration  is 
given  first  to  the  differences  between  the  two  periods  in  the  average  level  of 
the  monthly  factors  and  then  to  the  movements  frcm  or  around  the  average  for 
each  month,  irrespective  of  period. 


2/    For  a  description  of  the  method  and  its  development,  see  a  paper  en- 
titled, "Seasonal  Adjustments  by  Census  Methods  I  and  IT"  presented  by  Shiskin, 
J.  and  Eisenpress,  H.  at  a  joint  meeting  of  the  American  Statistical  Asso- 
ciation and  the  Econometric  Society  on  December  27,  1955  in  New  York,  N.  Y. 
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Differences  "between  the  interwax  and  postwar  seasonals.-    One  of  the 
important  distinctions  between  the  interwar  and  postwar  seasonals  is  the 
higher  proportion  of  the  annual  exports  that  normally  occurred  in  the  second 
half  of  the  postwar  crop  year  than  in  that  of  the  interwar  crop  year  and^ 
conversely;  the  lower  rate  in  the  first  half.    As  a  result;,  exports  during  the 
second  half  of  the  postwar  crop  year  now  normally  are  expected  to  be  about 
equal  to  or  slightly  in  excess  of  the  total  for  the  first  half.     This  was  not 
the  case  when  the  interwar  seasonal  pattern  was  operative.    The  interwar 
seasonal  movement  ordinarily  indicates  an  average  rate  of  exports  during  the 
first  half  of  the  crop  year  more  than  1.5  times  that  during  the  second  half. 

The  postwar  modification  of  the  relative  importance  of  the  two  halves 
of  the  crop  year  is  believed  attributable,  primarily^  to  the  fact  that  the 
United  States  has  become  a  residual  supplier  of  cotton  in  foreign  markets. 
Cotton  production  abroad  has  expanded  steadily  since  the  end  of  World  War  II. 
Importing  nations  have  tended  to  look  initially  to  foreign  producing  areas 
for  cotton  which  was  often  cheaper  and  sold  for  non-dollar  currency.  The 
generally  higher  world  price  level  for  cotton,  the  unsettled  nature  of  the 
postwar  period^  and  the  increased  participation  of  governments  in  inter- 
national trade  also  may  have  contributed  to  the  practice  of  buying  American 
cotton  on  a  "hand-to-mouth"  basis. 

Reference  has  been  made  to  the  apparent  relationship  between  the  inter- 
war seasonal  pattern  for  cotton  exports  and  the  availability  of  large 
quantities  of  new-crop  cotton,  as  reflected  in  the  pattern  for  ginnings.  The 
interwar  seasonal  rate  rises  from  a  siJimmer  low  to  a  peaJ^  in  October  or 
November,  is  at  a  consistently  high  rate  during  December  (about  50  percent 
above  the  annual  average) ,  and  does  not  drop  to  a  rate  below  the  annual 
average  until  February,     emulative  ginnings  during  these  years  averaged  about 
kl  percent  of  the  total  by  October  1  _3/,  7^  percent  by  November  1,  and  90 
percent  by  December  1. 

The  normal  postwar  rate  for  exports  also  bears  a  resemblance  to  the 
pattern  for  ginnings,  but  the  seasonal  rise  from  the  summer  trough  is  more 
gradual.     A  high  is  not  reached  until  December,  and  then  one  roughly  equiva- 
lent to  the  December  factor  for  the  interwar  period  but  well  below  the  inter- 
war peaic.     In  addition  to  the  influences  mentioned  above,  these  changes  may 
also  be  attributable  to  the  moderately  slower  pace  at  which  new-crop  cotton 
has  become  available  in  the  postwar  period.    Cumulative  ginnings  for  the  crop 
years  19^-55  averaged  about  35  percent  of  the  total  by  October  1,  68  percent 
by  November  1,  and  88  percent  by  December  1. 

With  respect  to  the  interwar  and  postwar  differences  in  seasonal 
pattern,  one  additional  factor  warrants  mention.     Since  1939;.  "the  United 
States  has  undertal^en  several  programs  to  facilitate  the  export  of  U.  S. 
cotton.    During  the  postwar  period  l^k6-3^,  Government- financed  exports  are 
estimated  to  have  averaged  about  55  percent  of  the  total  quantity  shipped. 
The  question  arises  as  to  whether  Government  prograaiis  in  some  way  have  altered 


3/    Average  for  192 if- 37;  others  for  1920-37- 
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or  influenced  the  seasonal  pattern,  k/    No  clear-cut  answer  can  be  given,  how- 
ever; for  it  is  not  possible  to  differentiate  sufficiently  between  Government- 
financed  exports  and  commercial  exports  on  a  monthly  basis  so  that  seasonal 
patterns  can  be  tested  for  differences.    Furthermore,  the  character  of  the 
financial  aid  has  varied,  consisting  at  different  times  of  subsidies^,  grants 
and  gifts,  and  loans,  singly  or  in  combination. 

Patterns  within  periods.-    The  seasonal  pattern  for  exports  of  American 
cotton  in  each  period  apparently  is  best  represented  by  a  moving  index. 
Although  there  is  little  difference  in  a  few  months  between  the  moving  and 
stable  factors,  for  most  months  the  differences  are  pronounced.    Tbus^  the 
stable  factor  of  91  for  October  in  the  postwar  period  contrasts  with  moving 
factors  which  range  between  58  in  19h6  and  11&  in  1955*     In  this  case  the 
moving  factors  change  approximately  along  a  straight  line.    Oscillatory  move- 
ments also  appear,  as  for  December  in  the  postwar  period.     (See  figure  1.) 
The  changes  in  the  moving  faxitors  differ  in  degree  as  well  as  type.  For 
example,  the  amplitude  of  the  moving  factors  during  the  postwar  years  for 
March  is  considerably  greater  than  for  November.     In  the  latter  month  the 
moving  factors  diverge  only  slightly  from  their  average. 

Use  of  seasonal  patterns  for  analytical  purposes.-    Knowledge  of  the 
normal  seasonal  pattern  can  be  useful  in  evaluating  actual  changes  in  the 
monthly  rate  of  exports  as  they  occur.    Departures  from  the  seasonal  pattern 
may  indicate  the  appearance  of  a  new  trend  in  actual  exports.     In  addition, 
the  seasonal  pattern,  coupled  with  the  expected  general  level  of  exports  in  a 
given  year  and  its  trend,,  can  be  used  to  project  monthly  export  rates. 

In  connection  with  the  foregoing,  it  is  obvious  that  moving  seasonal 
factors  are  more  difficult  to  apply  than  stable  factors,  for  an  estimate  must 
be  made  of  the  likely  future  level  of  each  moving  factor  prior  to  its  \ise.  A 
simple  expedient  is  to  use  the  value  of  the  factor  for  the  immediately 
preceding  year  as  the  current  value,  but  this  is  advisable  only  for  those 
months  for  which  the  factors  are  relatively  stable.    Another  approach  is  to 
project  the  factors  on  the  basis  of  recent  trends.    Th-os,  the  upward  trend  in 
October  could  be  assumed  to  continue  at  the  average  rate  of  change  for  the 
postwar  period  as  a  whole.    Neither  approach,  however,  has  a  causal  basis. 
The  best  procedure  for  estimating  the  future  level  of  the  moving  factors 
should  take  into  account  causes  of  the  movements  in  the  first  place,  if  these 
could  be  ascertained. 


A  variety  of  factors  may  be  advanced  to  explain  the  year-to-year 
changes  in  the  seasonal  factors.     These  variations  probably  reflect  primarily 
changes  in  the  relative  supply  and  demand  situation  confronting  nations  that 
import  cotton.     Thus,  if  supplies  early  in  the  marketing  year  appear  low, 
relative  to  the  current  rate  of  demand  abroad,  the  seasonal  rate  of  U.  S. 

57    One  way  would  be  for  the  programs  to  impose  restrictions  on  the  timing 
of  shipments.     For  example,  no  cotton  nomally  has  been  shipped  under 
financing  arrangements  with  the  International  Cooperation  Administration  or 
its  predecessors  between  June  I5  and  July  3I. 
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cotton  exports  toward  the  iDeginning  of  the  season  would  tend  to  rise  relative 
to  that  in  later  months.     Generally-held  anticipations  with  respect  to  supply, 
demand^  or  price  and  institutional  fsictors,  such  as  delivery  dates  on 
Government-financed  exports^  also  may  bear  on  the  seasonal  movement. 

Statistical  regression  analysis  can  be  used  to  develop  quantitative 
expressions  of  the  relationship  between  potential  causal  variables  and  the 
moving  seasonal  factors  for  each  month.     If  the  results  are  satisfactory  from 
a  statistical  standpoint,  estimates  of  the  monthly  factors  in  a  subsequent 
year  can  be  obtained  from  the  relationships  and  given  values  for  the  caus.al 
variables.     Because  a  lag  of  several  months  in  the  response  of  exports  to  a 
change  in  the  market  situation  probably  exists,  the  cauB.al  variables  should  be 
lino^Tn  by  the  time  the  estiraate  of  the  moving  factor  is  required.  Research 
along  these  lines  is  cm-rently  proceeding  and  will  be  reported  at  a  later 
date. 

Although  the  seasonal  factors  for  the  1956-57  marketing  year  cannot  be 
precisely  stated,  it  is  apparent  that  actual  changes  in  the  rate  of  exports 
since  July  1956  have  conformed  to  the  seasonal  pattern  in  direction,  but  not 
in  degree.     In  Au^st,  exports  rose  more  than  200  percent,  compared  with  the 
estimated  normal  seasonal  increase  of  about  20  percent.     On  the  other  hand, 
the  September  and  October  increases  in  exports  apparently  -ere  less  than 
seasonal,  and  the  decline  in  November  somewhat  greater  than  seasonal.  This 
doimward  trend  in  actual  relative  to  estiraated  seasonal  changes  in  exports 
since  August  is  not  surprising  as  a  normal  seasonal  movement  from  the  Au^just 
rate  would  indicate  a  level  of  exports  considerably  above  the  total  of  6.5 
million  bales  estimated  for  the  current  season. 

It  is  questionable  whether  seasonal  influences  will  have  as  much  bear- 
ing on  changes  in  monthly  rates  of  exports  during  the  current  crop  year  as  in 
most  recent  years.    Virtually  all  cotton  exported  this  season  will  come  under 
the  export  sales  program,  and  a  substantial  amount  probably  will  consist  of 
cotton  from  CCC  inventories  rather  than  from  msj^ketings  of  the  current  crop. 

Table  8  gives  the  moving  seasonal  axijustment  factors  for  the  period 
August  19^6  to  July  1956.    The  moving  factors  for  the  intein-;ar  period  August 
1920  to  July  1938  will  be  made  available  to  interested  parties  upon  request. 
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Table  lo  o-  Cottontail  kinds t    CCC  held  stocks,  "free**  and  total  stocks. 

United  States,  Aug©  1,  193h  to  date 


Year 
beginning 
August 


193h 
1935 
1936 
1937 
1938 
1939 

19U0 
19U1 
19U2 
19U3 
19hh 
19U5 
19U6 
19U7 
19U8 
19U9 

1950 
1951 
1952 
1953 
195ii 
1955 
1956  2/ 


CCC  held 
stocks  1/ 

X  "Free" 

2 

• 

t  Total 
s 

1,000 
bales  2/ 

1,000 
bales  2/ 

1,000 
bales  2/ 

3,037 
6,027 
3,237 
1,665 
6,96U 
11,0U9 

U,707 
1,181 
2,172 
2,83U 
U,569 
1,98U 

7,7U1; 
7,208 
5,U09 
U,U99 
11,533 
13,033 

8,733 
7,Ol47 
6,657 
5,390 
6,657 
6,9h7 
786 
55 
Ul 
3,819 

1,831 
5,119 
3,983 
5,267 
U,087 
U,217 
6,5iiO 
2,h75 
3,039 
1,U68 

1C,56U 
12,166 
10,61;0 
10,657 
lOflhh 
11,16U 
7,326 
2,530 
3,080 
5,287 

3,5Uo 
79 
285 
2,000 
7,035 
8,127 
9,876 

3,306 
2,199 
2,5oU 
3,605 
2,693 
3,078 
li,66U 

6,8U6 
2,278 
2,789 
5,605 
9,728 
11,205 
1U,5U0 

^    Includes  cotton  pooled,  owned  and  loans  outstandinge 
2/    Running  bales  • 
3/  Preliminaryo 

CCC  and  Bureau  of  the  Census « 
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Talile  11.-  Cotton:  Yield  per  acre  on  harvested  acreage. 
United  States  and  regions,  1930  to  date 


\  Mcst 

1/ 

Southwest  2/ 

;      Delta  3/ 

Southeast  1+/ 

!  u. 

s. 

Year 

T'rend 

Actual 1 

Trend 

Actual 1 

Trend 

\  Actual 

[  Actual] 

2J 

Actual 1 

2J 

2J 

5/ 

5/ 

2J 

:  Lb. 

Lb. 

IjU  0 

ljU  . 

Lb. 

Lb. 

hoo 

117 

1 

1  5I+ 

PDP 

PPl 

POO 

1  57 

1  7Q 

X  \  y 

1  7il. 

1  Up 

pl+8 

POO 

P99 

PI  1 

r  J  L 

PI  p 

1  78 

X 

0  1 

Upp 

163 

139 

181 

210 

176 

218 

1  7I+ 

X  1  H- 

1  QP 

41+2 

196 

11+1+ 

205 

229 

2I+O 

231 

PI  9 

iq1+ 

193^ 

1+61 

1  rip 

1 

PI  A 

pUo 

172 

202 

I1.81 

1  "^n 

1 51+ 

PI  0 

P5Q 

pU5 

P98 

185 

PI  1 

5lU 

m 

156 

278 

P69 

P50 

IQQ 
■^yy 

PI  5 
^x^ 

51  7 

190 

157 

350 

278 

288 

2I+6 

ppp 

J"-" 

518 

167 

156 

318 

297 

229 

251 

P96 

pp8 

1939 

•  587 

511+ 

pii'p 

P'^7 

238 

238 

19^0 

616 

518 

1  fto 

p8q 

991 

JJX 

p8o 

p6q 

P5P 

P50 

51  ? 

1  7"? 

1  7'5 

91  U 

99f^ 

PO^ 

P9P 

P56 

19^2 

if48 

518 

183 

167 

376 

330 

281+ 

P7P 

PS9 

5?7 

166 

169 

336 

329 

285 

281 

PR6 

19^ 

1+97 

525 

1  87 

1  71 
J- 1  X 

■5Q9 

299 

261+ 

i|-70 

5P5 

1  ii5 

1  70 

9lil 

■51  o 

pR6 

psU 

p68 

I9U6 

584 

550 

1  ■^P 

1  Rp 

POP 

pAA 

P96 

c  1 

1Q^7 

616 

578 

191 

180 

311^ 

335 

286 

292 

Pf^7 

P71 

c  1  X 

1948  : 

567 

507 

176 

180 

1+21 

338 

351 

291 

91 1 

P7k 

19^9 

620 

613 

c:?  f 

33  1 

cil3 

282 

277 

1  QSO 

(  C>H- 

657 

2OI+ 

1^5 

307 

31+5 

209 

281 

pAo 

pft/^ 
cOO 

1951 

625 

683 

163 

211 

322 

372 

331 

29I+ 

269 

307 

1952 

629 

719 

161+ 

220 

366 

393 

277 

302 

280 

922 

1953 

61+6 

230 

385 

275 

32i+ 

195^ 

862 

235 

395 

296 

3^1 

1955  ; 

818 

281 

536 

1+05 

i+17 

1956  6/ 

267 

503 

361 

1+08 

1/  West  includes  California,  Arizona,  New  Mexico  £ind  Nevada. 
2/  South\;est  includes  Texas,  Oklahoma  and  Kansas o 

3/  Delta  includes  Missouri,  Ai^lcansas,  Tennessee,  Mississippi,  Louisiana,  Illinois, 
and  Kentucky. 

h/  Southeast  includes  Virginia,  North  Carolina,  South  Carolina,  Georgia,  Florida, 
and  Alabama. 

5/  Trend  yield  is  9-year  centered  average  yield. 

"B/  Preliminary,  Crop  Reporting  Board  report  of  December  10,  I956. 

Crop  Reporting  Board. 
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Table  12  -  Cotton:    Harvested  acreage  by  regions  and  each  region  as  a 
percentage  of  total  harvested  acreage.  United  States,  1930  to  date 


Crop  • 

year  * 
begin-  " 

ning  ] 
Aug.  1  1 

West 
1/ 

;  Southwest 

:    ^  : 

Delta 

:  ^ 

:  Southeast 

;  Total 

1,000 
acres 

608 
493 
3^ 
kkz 
kk9 
468 
692 
1,078 
638 
608 

675 
719 
756 
601 
559 
587 
622 
922 
1,291+ 
1,611 

1,026 
2,179 
2,357 
2,347 
1,509 
1,287 
1,290 


Per- 
cent 

1.4 

1.3 
1.0 

1.5 
1.7 
1.7 
2.3 
3.2 
2.6 
2.6 

2.8 
3.2 

3.3 
2.8 
2.8 
3.^ 
3.5 
^.3 
5.6 

5.9 

5.8 
8.1 

9.1 
9.6 
7.8 
7.6 
8.2 


I,  000 
acres 

20,069 
18,132 
16,443 
13,930 
12,746 
12,976 
13,849 
14,912 
10,441 
10,304 

10,294 
9,376 
9,829 
9,280 
8,430 
6,885 
7,020 
9,472 
9,638 

12,400 

7,^95 
13,335 

II,  920 
9,920 
8,660 
7,690 
6,950 


Per- 
cent 

i+7.3 
46.8 

i+5.7 
47.4 
47.4 
47.2 
46.6 
44.4 
43.1 
^3.3 

43.2 
42.2 
43.5 
43.0 
43.1 

40.5 
39.9 
44.5 
42.1 
45.2 

41.9 
49.4 
46.0 
40.8 
45.0 

1+5.5 
44.4 


I,  000 
acres 

II,  123 
10,51+1 
10,351 

7,921 
6,990 
7,234 
8,120 
9,296 
6,887 
6,889 

6,835 
6,513 
6,520 

6,435 
6,031 
5,355 
5,601 
6,388 
7,11+8 
7,775 

5,1+93 
6,650 

6,633 
7,027 
5,1+59 
l+,7l+6 
4,440 


Per-  1,000 
cent  acres 


Per-  1,000 
cent  acres 


26.2 

27.3 
28.9 
27.0 
26.0 
26.3 

27.3 
27.6 
28.4 
28.9 

28.6 

29.3 
28.9 

29.7 
30.7 
31.4 

31.9 
29.9 
31.2 

28.3 

30.8 
24.7 
25.6 

28.9 
28.4 
28.0 
28.4 


10,644 
9,539 
8,749 
7,089 
6,680 
6,831 
7,091+ 
8,337 
6,283 
6,004 

6,056 
5,628 

5,1+97 
5,294 

l+,597 
4,201 

4,342 
l+,5i+8 
4,831 
5,653 

3,829 
l+,785 
5,011 
5,046 
3,623 
3,206 

2,971 


25.1 
24.6 
24.4 
24.1 
24.9 
24.8 
23.8 
24.8 

25.9 
25.2 

25.4 
25.3 
24.3 
24,5 
23.4 
24.7 
24.7 

21.3 
21.1 
20.6 

21.5 
17.8 

19.3 
20.7 
18.8 
18.9 
19.  c 


42,444 
38,704 
35,891 
29,383 
26,866 

27,509 
29,755 
33,623 
24,248 
23,805 

23,861 
22,236 
22,602 
21, 610 
19,617 
17,029 
17,584 
21,330 
22,911 
27,439 

17,843 
26,949 
25,921 
24,341 
19,251 
16.928 
15,651 


1/  Includes  California,  Arizona,  New  Mexico  and  Nevada. 
2/  Includes  Texas,  Oklahoma  and  Kansas. 

^  Includes  Missouri,  Arkansas,  Tennessee,  Mississippi,  Louisiana,  Illinois 
and  Kentucky. 

4/  Includes  Virginia,  North  Carolina,  South  Carolina,  Georgia,  Florida,  and 
Alabama. 

5/  Preliminary.    Crop  Reporting  Board  of  December  10,  1956. 
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Table  13.-  Production  of  cotton  by  regions.  United  States,  1930  to  date 


Production 


Percentage  of  U.  S.  crop 


Crop 
year 

begin- 
ning 

Aug.  1 

:  West  • 

'•  : 

South- 
west 
2/ 

\  Delta 
States 
'  3/ 

1  South- 
east 

'  V 

\  United 
States 

West 

\  South- 
west 
'  2/ 

Delta 
States 
3/ 

\  South- 
east 

V 

:  1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

bales 

bales 

bales 

bales 

bales 

500 

500 

500 

500 

500 

•  Ibo 

lb. 

lb. 

lb. 

lb. 

gr.^/t. 

grcWt. 

gr.wt. 

gr.wt. 

gr.wt. 

Pet. 

Pet, 

Pet. 

Pet. 

1930 

519 

4,892 

3,589 

4,933 

13,932 

4 

35 

26 

35 

1931 

393 

6,582 

5,464 

4,658 

17,097 

2 

39 

32 

27 

1932 

270 

5,58U 

3,921 

3,228 

13,003 

2 

h3 

30 

25 

1933  : 

^4-07 

5,694 

3,389 

3,556 

13,047 

3 

44 

26 

27 

193U 

h66 

2,722 

3,157 

3,291 

9,636 

5 

28 

33 

3^ 

1935 

kk9 

3,523 

3,171 

3,^95 

10, 638 

4 

33 

30 

33 

1936 

TJh 

3,223 

4,724 

3,708 

12,399 

6 

26 

38 

30 

1937 

l,2lJ+ 

5,927 

6,787 

5,017 

18,946 

6 

31 

36 

27 

1938 

716 

3,649 

^,572 

3,007 

11,9^+3 

6 

31 

38 

25 

1939 

7^7 

3,372 

i+,645 

3,052 

11,817 

6 

29 

39 

26 

1940 

868 

4,036 

4,122 

3,5^0 

12,566 

7 

32 

33 

28 

19^1  : 

691 

3,370 

4,266 

2,417 

10,744 

6 

31 

40 

23 

19^2  : 

706 

3,7^+6 

5,108 

3,256 

12,817 

6 

29 

40 

25 

19^3  : 

5oO 

3,207 

4,502 

3,138 

11,427 

5 

28 

39 

28 

19^4  : 

579 

3,280 

^,939 

3,^32 

12,230 

5 

27 

40 

28 

19^5  : 

576 

2,079 

3,644 

2,716 

9,015 

7 

23 

40 

30 

19^6  : 

758 

1,931 

3,^13 

2,539 

8,640 

9 

22 

39 

30 

19^+7  : 

1,185 

3,767 

4,192 

2,716 

11,860 

10 

32 

35 

23 

19I18  : 

1,532 

3,527 

6,282 

3,536 

14,877 

10 

24 

42 

24 

19^+9  : 

2,087 

6,650 

4,878 

2,512 

16,128 

13 

41 

30 

16 

1950  : 

1,639 

3,188 

3,518 

1,667 

10, 012 

16 

32 

35 

17 

1951  : 

2,842 

^,536 

4,467 

3,304 

15,149 

19 

30 

29 

22 

1952  : 

3,098 

4,072 

5,068 

2,901 

15,139 

21 

27 

33 

19 

1953  : 

3,167 

4,754 

5,646 

2,899 

16,465 

19 

29 

3^ 

18 

195^^  : 

2,716 

^,233 

4,507 

2,240 

13,696 

20 

31 

33 

16 

1955  : 

2,201 

4, 502 

5,313 

2,705 

14,721 

15 

31 

36 

18 

1956  5/  : 

2,538 

3,875 

4,653 

2,237 

13,303 

19 

29 

35 

17 

1/  West  includes  California,  Arizona,  New  Mexico  and  Nevada. 
2/  Southwest  includes  Texas,  Oklahoma  and  Kansas. 

3/  Delta  includes  Missouri,  /Arkansas,  Tennessee,  Mississippi,  Louisiana,  Illinois, 
and  Kentucky. 

4/  Southeast  includes  Virginia,  North  Carolina,  South  Carolina,  Georgia,  Florida, 
and  Alabama. 

5/  Preliminary,  Crop  Reporting  Board  report  of  December  10,  I956. 
Crop  Reporting  Board. 
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Table  ik.-  Cotton:    Acreage  in  cultivation  July  1,  each  region  as  a  percentage 
of  total  acreage  in  ciiltivation  Jvily  1,  Uhited  States,  1930  to  date 


Crop  year 

:  West 

:  Southwest 

Delta  : 

Southeast  : 

Total 

beginning 
Aug.  1 

:  ^ 

:      ^  : 

3/ 

V  : 

:  1,000 

Per- 

1,000 

Per- 

1,000 

Per- 

1,000 

Per- 

1,000 

!  acres 

cent 

acres 

cent 

acres 

cent 

acres 

cent 

acres 

1930 

\  616 

1.4 

20, 701 

47.8 

11,284 

26.0 

10.72Q 

24.8 

4^ . ^29 

1931 

:  501 

1.3 

18,384 

47.0 

10, 625 

27.2 

9.601 

24.5 

39.110 

1932 

:  352 

±•0 

16, 764 

45.9 

10, 502 

oft  ft 

20.0 

8,876 

24.^ 

36,494 

1933 

!  513 

1.3 

19.702 

49.0 

10,705 

26.6 

Q.^27 

2^.1 

40,248 

193^ 

i+6l 

1.7 

13,596 

48.8 

7,065 

25.3 

6,738 

24.2 

27, 860 

1935 

1.7 

1^.'^92 

47.7 

7,322 

26.1 

6,876 

24.5 

28,063 

1936 

696 

2.3 

14.582 

47.6 

8,182 

26.7 

7.167 

30, 627 

1937 

3.2 

15 . 24l 

44.7 

9,301 

27.5 

8,382 

24.6 

34,090 

1938 

656 

2.6 

10.897 

43.6 

7,051 

28.2 

6,4l4 

25.6 

25,018 

1939 

619 

2.5 

10,729 

43.5 

7,136 

28.9 

6,198 

25.1 

24,683 

1940 

687 

2.8 

10  77"^ 

7,182 

28.9 

6,228 

25.0 

24,871 

1941 

733 

3.1 

Q  8so 

42.6 

6,744 

29.2 

25.1 

23,130 

1942 

769 

3*3 

10  ^0^ 

44.2 

D,  OOO 

oft  C 
20.  D 

5.571 

23,302 

19^3 

607 

2.8 

Q  46q 

4? -2 

6,505 

29.7 

24. 

21,900 

1944 

563 

2.8 

8,643 

43.3 

6,115 

30.7 

4,635 

23.2 

19,956 

191+5 

590 

3A 

4l  1 

5,494 

31.8 

4  24l 

24.2 

17,533 

1946 

62I+ 

3.1+ 

7,357 

40.5 

5,802 

32.0 

4,374 

24.1 

18,157 

19J^7 

931 

4.3 

9,583 

44.5 

6,472 

30.0 

4,574 

21.2 

21,560 

19^+8 

1.307 

5.6 

9,875 

42.5 

7,218 

31.0 

4,853 

20.9 

23,253 

1949 

1,631 

5.8 

12,534 

44.9 

8,039 

28.8 

5,709 

20.5 

27,91^ 

1950 

'  1,0^2 

5.6 

8,013 

43.0 

5,658 

30.4 

3,916 

21.0 

18, 629 

1951 

.  2,205 

7.8 

14, 184 

i+9.9 

7,082 

25.1 

4,824 

17.1 

28,195 

1952 

2,378 

8.7 

13,064 

48.0 

6,693 

24.6 

5,050 

18.6 

27,185 

1953 

!  2,366 

9.^ 

10, 636 

42.1 

7,165 

28.4 

5,077 

20.1 

25,244 

195^+ 

:  1,538 

7«8 

9,041 

45.6 

5,545 

28.0 

3,667 

18.5 

19,791 

1955 

1,323 

7.5 

8,088 

46.2 

4,840 

27.6 

3,255 

18.6 

17,506 

1956  5/ 

:  1,335 

7.9 

7,937 

47.0 

4,572 

27.0 

3,059 

180 1 

16,903  . 

1/  Includes  California,  Arizona,  New  Mexico  and  Nevada. 
2/  Includes  Texas,  Oklahoma  and  Kansas. 

3/  Includes  Missouri,  Arkansas,  Tennessee,  Mississippi,  Louisiana,  Illinois  and 
Kentucky. 

4/  Includes  Virginia,  North  Carolina,  South  Carolina,  Georgia,  Florida,  and 
Alabama. 

5/  Preliminary,  Crop  Reporting  Board  report  of  December  10,  1956. 
Calculated  from  data  from  Crop  Reporting  Board. 
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Teible  15.-  Cotton:    Acreage,  yield,  production,  price  and  value,  Unitsd  States, 
average  I9IO-I9,  1920-29,  1930-39  and  I93O  to  date 


Crop 
year 

[  Acreage 

Yield  per 

acre 

Produc- 
tion 

:  Season 
:  average 
:  price  pe 
:  pound 

:  Value 
:  of 
r:  produc- 
:  tion 

In  culti-_ 
vat ion  * 
July  1  i 

Har- 

V  ^0  (^^U 

;  In  culti-] 
\    vat ion  ] 
July  1 

Har- 
vested 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

acres 

acres 

Pounds 

Pounds 

"bales  1/ 

Cents 

dollars 

Average 

12,860 

17.48 

1,073.008 

1  Qi  0  1  Q 

A  Trov  Q  CT 

"3)1   T  c:n 

Q  0  om 

179.8 

184.3 

1  OOP)  00 

^ft  O^C\ 

157. 3 

162.5 

13 , 124 

19.41a 

1,243,014 

V 

13 , 246 

J-L, 

201.7 

205.4 

9.37 

601,890 

ko  kkk 

153.9 
•  y 

157.1 

13,923 

9.46 

658, 981 

-Li'j-i- 

.  39.110 

38,70ii 

200. 3 

211. 5 

1 7 , 097 

5.66 

483 , 575 

•  36,49if 

35,891 

170.6 

17^.5 

13 , 003 

6.52 

423 , 075 

1933 

kO  Okft 

00  ^ft^ 

2/210.1 

212.7 

13,047 

10.17 

663,383 

193^+ 

oA  ft66 

165.5 

171.6 

9,636 

12.36 

595,572 

on  ^OQ 

181.5 

185.1 

10, 638 

11.09 

590,021 

193.8 

199.4 

12, 399 

12,36 

766, 222 

1  Q^7 

ok  ncn 

■3 '5  AO'5 

266.2 

269.9 

18, 946 

8.41 

796,469 

m  ft 

dp  ,  UJ-O 

oh  Okft 

3/232. 5 

235.8 

11, 943 

8.60 

5T  3,704 

ok  ARq 

o<  ftric: 

0,  oup 

3/233.5 

237.9 
^j  1  *  y 

11,817 

0.09 

^ .  ^y 

537,010 

19-tO 

ok  ft71 

P'^  ftAI 

3/248.0 

252.  5 

12, 566 

9.8Q 

621, 310 

iqUi 

•  23,130 

22,236 

T/227.2 

231.  0 

10,744 

17.03 

9l4 . 695 

I9U2 

23,302 

22, 602 

3/268.3 

272.4 

1^ , 817 

19.05 

1 , 220 , 320 

19^3 

on  ono 

o^  (^1  n 

250.6 

254.0 

11,427 

19.90 

1,136,751 

19^4-1^ 

1  0  o=;f^ 

294.3 

299.4 

12, 230 

20.73 

1,267,857 

-i- 1 ,  JJJ 

246.8 

254.1 

9,015 

22.52 

1, Ol4, 823 

I9U6 

1  ft  1 
J-O,  J-P  ( 

1  7  i^ftk 

228.2 

235.7 

8,64o 

32.64 

l_,li09,668 

-'-✓^  1 

cLX  ,  POV 

263.8 

266.6 

11,860 

31 .  "3 

1 , 892 , 949 

—  !7  ■  ^ 

00  01  1 

306.8 

311.3 

l4 , 877 

30.38 

2,260,089 

lokq 

:  27,91^ 

27,i^39 

277  0 

281  „  8 

16,128 

28.58 

2.304  636 

1950 

:  18,629 

17,8ii3 

261.5 

269.0 

10,014 

40.07 

2,005,684 

1951 

:  28,195 

26,9^^9 

257.5 

269.4 

15,149 

37.88 

2,868,720 

1952 

:  27,185 

25,921 

266.9 

279.9 

15,139 

34.59 

2, 617, 644 

1953 

:  25,2^^4 

24,3^^1 

312.6 

324.2 

16, 465 

32.25 

2,654,683 

195^^ 

:  19,791 

19,251 

337.0 

341.0 

13,696 

33-61 

2,301,212 

1955  V 

:  17,506 

16,928 

411.0 

417.0 

14,721 

5/2,382,348 

1956  5/ 

:  16,903 

15,651 

408.0 

13,303 

1/  Bales  of  5OO  pounds  gross  weight  which  contain  about  480  net  pounds  of  lint. 
2/  Based  on  acres  in  cultivation  July  1  less  acres  plowed  up. 

3/  Based  on  acres  in  cxiltivation  July  1  less  acres  removed  to  meet  allotments. 

¥/  PrellTiinary,  December  10,  1956  Crop  Report. 

2/  Based  on  preliminary  price  in  May  I956  Crop  Report. 


Crop  R^portir-3  Board. 
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Table  l6  .-  Cotton:    Asreage,  production  and  yield  forecast,  by  States, 
crop  of  1956  with  comparisons:    December  1,  I956 


Lint 

yield  per 

Production 

Acreage 

harvested  acre 

(ginnings)  2/ 

State 

narvesTi 
-L9-?o  1/ 

Average 

1955 

:  1956 

;  Indi- 
\  cated 
1  Dec.l 

Average [  1955 
1945-54;  crop 

1956 

up 
CLXca  oecx 

:  Per- 
.  centage 
:  change 
:  from 

:  19'?'? 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

bales 

bales 

bales 

Pounds 

Pounds 

Pounds  3/ 

3/ 

3/ 

North  Carolina 

iflfO 

321 

350 

393 

457 

35-1- 

360 

+2.5 

oouun  uaro±ina 

0(JU 

301 

375 

364 

656 

572 

515 

inn 

Georgia 

835 

252 

376 

336 

675 

701 

585 

-16.5 

Tennessee 

51+5 

359 

523 

kSk 

564 

550 

-11-7 

Alabama 

970 

281 

1+78 

371 

880 

1,045 

750 

-28.2 

Mississippi 

l,59> 

3^0 

570 

486 

1,656 

2,023 

1,615 

-20.2 

Missouri 

365 

307 

592 

362 

)i  1  A 

M-pO 

+9.8 

Arkansas 

1,365 

339 

5U5 

506 

1,382 

1,663 

1,440 

-13.4 

Louisiana 

330 

)i  c:)i 

501 

586 

c;Ap 

c;Ac: 
505 

+u .  p 

Oklahoma 

725 

13k 

281 

175 

356 

ii63 

26s 

-42.8 

Texas 

6,225 

19k 

281 

278 

3,518 

3,610 

-10.6 

jNew  iviexico 

JLOX 

000 

811 

237 

266 

Arizona 

358 

656 

981 

1,113 

559 

728 

830 

-j-14.0 

California 

7^9 

659 

77i+ 

897 

1,164 

1,205 

1,400 

-hl6.2 

Other 

States  k/ 

58 

281^ 

383 

345 

47 

50 

42 

-16.0 

United  States 

total 

15,651 

283 

417 

408 

13,098 

14,721 

303 

-9.6 

American- 

48.5 

Egyptian  5/ 

41.2 

387 

500 

566 

32.9 

32.9 

+13.1 

1/    December  1  estimate. 

2/    Production  ginned  and  to  be  ginned. 

3/    Bales  of  500  pounds  gross  weight,  containing  about  480  net  pounds  of 
lint . 

4/    Includes  Illinois,  Kansas,  Kentucky,  Nevada,  Virginia  and  Florida. 
5/    Included  in  State  and  United  States  totals.    Grown  in  Texas,  New  Mexico, 
Arizona  and  California. 

Crop  Reporting  Board  report  of  December  10,  1956. 
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Table  17  «-  Cot  torn    Exports  from  the  United  States  to  specified  countries, 
August-Jtily,  averages  1935-39  and  19ii7-5l, 
annual  1951  to  date 


Year  beginning  August  1 


Country 


of 

destination 

»  Average  J 
J  1935-39: 

Average  x 
19U7-51: 

1  OCT  * 

•l-7?3  J 

1951i  J 

1955  1/ 

t  1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

t  running 

running 

running 

running 

running 

running  running 

t  bales 

bales 

bales 

bales 

bales 

bales 

bales 

Europe 

3Ui 

hok 

UoU 

United  Kingdom 

»  1,262 

503 

638 

lli6 

Austria 

«  2/ 

U3 

30 

U6 

ho 

11; 

17 

Belgium  and 

66 

63 

Luxembourg 

t  158 

153 

306 

71 

29 

Czechoslovakia 

:  61 

23 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Denmark 

:  31 

25 

33 

33 

22 

19 

3 

Eire 

I  0 

3 

U 

3 

U 

5 

2 

Finland 

:  32 

19 

32 

U 

10 

12 

16 

France 

t  623 

U72 

300 

U89 

U58 

Uoo 

169 

Germany  (West) 

:  U82 

U72 

U32 

232 

377 

337 

70 

Greece 

t  3 

12 

0 

0 

3 

h 

0 

Hungary 

:  5 

6 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Italy 

:  U20 

h9h 

5U0 

260 

258 

238 

99 

Netherlands 

:  100 

162 

189 

76 

101 

93 

16 

Norway 

t  16 

12 

15 

11 

13 

12 

2/ 

Poland 

t  168 

36 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

Portugal 

I  3U 

h 

20 

1 

0 

10 

5 

Spain 

t  99 

78 

196 

73 

158 

186 

136 

Sweden 

:  108 

32 

96 

3U 

Ul 

li9 

10 

Switzerland 

t  10 

38 

95 

26 

22 

35 

13 

Trieste 

t  0 

3 

1 

2/ 

2 

1 

1 

Uo  S,  S.  R. 

«  2/ 

5 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Yugoslavia 

:  16 

53 

118 

83 

38 

100 

103 

Other  Europe 

»  19 

6 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Total  Europe 

:  3,667 

2,6$k 

3,0Ui 

1,78U 

2,018 

1,983 

836 

Other  Countries 

Canada 

t  288 

279 

285 

269 

227 

295 

71 

Mexico 

t  0 

2/ 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Cuba 

:  10 

16 

20 

11 

19 

19 

Colombia 

:  18 

Uli 

53 

33 

7 

2 

27 

India 

:  51 

278 

756 

hh 

157 

59 

9 

China 

:  113 

150 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Japan 

:  1,100 

772 

1,061 

663 

963 

653 

838 

Hong  Kong 

;  K 

39 

0 

2/ 

8 

6 

U3 

Korea 

U5 

52 

39 

93 

163 

128 

Palestine  and  Israel 

t  0 

7 

7 

13 

12 

20 

lU 

Philippine  Islands 

t  2 

5 

2 

15 

7 

7 

12 

Australia 

:  9 

12 

U8 

10 

U2 

U9 

27 

Other  Coxintries 

:  U2 

122 

192 

165 

207 

189 

199 

World  total 

i  5,300 

U,U23 

5,519 

3,OU8 

3,761 

3,Uli7 

2,215 

Preliminary o    2?    Less  than  500  bales* 
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U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture 
IJashington  25,  D.  C. 
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OFFICIAL  BUSINESS 


NOTICE 

If  you  no  longer  need  this  

publication,  check  here  /  / 
return  this  sheet,  and  your  name 
vill  be  dropped  from  the  mailing 
list. 

If  your  address  should  be  changed, 

^■rrite  the  new  address  on  this 

sheet  and  return  the  "^-rtiole  sheet  to: 

Administrative  Ser\'lces  Division  (l-Ol.) 
Agricultura].  Marketing  Service 
U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture 
Washington  25,  D.  C 


